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Labour resolutions 
urge unilateralism 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


fPHE number of resolutions under the heading “ dis- 

armament ”’ far exceed those under any other title 
for the British Labour Party’s annual conference in 
early October. This appears from the list of resolutions 


published last Monday. 


Altogether there are 435 resolutions, from Constituency 
Labour Parties and trades unions. Over 37 per cent of them 


(162 resolutions) are on “ disarmament.” 


Only eight resolutions would appear to 
meet the Party leadership's approval: one 
favours nuclear weapons, two support 
NATO, one would decline to commit the 
Party to any specific policy, and four 
favour multilateral disarmament. 


Between 115 and 122 resolutions (some 
of the wording is too vague) advocate uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, and most of 
these specify withdrawing from NATO or 
removing US bases from Britain—or both. 
A few of them specifically mention support- 
ing the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. A further nine resolutions oppose 
only US bases in Britain and another eight 
only oppose NATO. German militarism is 
condemned by a further four. 


Five other resolutions appear to go 
beyond nuclear disarmament. Number 28 
(from Kirkcaldy Burghs Constituency Lab- 
our Party) opens: ‘This conference supports 
the principle of unilateral disarmament. . .” 
Number 29 (from Merthyr Trades Council 
and Labour Party) reads: “ This conference 
agrees that the foreign policy of a future 
Labour Government shall be based on total 
disarmament.” 


‘A firm policy’ 


A resolution from Horsham CLP (num- 
ber 80) starts: “This conference accepts 
the policy of unilateral disarmament. . .” 
The resolution from Rutherglen CLP (num- 
ber 97) concludes: “This conference . . 
further believes that unilateral disarmament 


should be the policy of the Labour Party.” 
Barrow CLP, in resolution 107, asks for the 


Party’s support for “a firm policy of dis- 
armament, if necessary unilateral disarma- 
ment.” 

Motions from Greenwich CLP (number 
21) and Monmouth CLP (number 98) ask 
the Party to determine the economic con- 
sequences of disarmament. 


After disarmament other resolutions 
cover a variety of subjects including public 
ownership, Party unity and the need for the 
Party’s public figures to avoid personal 
attacks on each other. 

Of 13 resolutions on “conference deci- 
sions,” cach one insists that the Party Con- 
ference is the final authority on questions 
of policy. 

Resolution 428 (from Normanton CLP) 
instructs the National Executive “to make 
a strong protest against the treatment re- 
ceived by persons taking part in anti- 
nuclear demonstrations . . .” 

The conference will be held from 
October 3—7 inclusive at the Spa Grand 
Hall, Scarborough, starting daily at 9.30 
am. It will be the Party’s fifty-ninth 
annual conference. 


All amendments to resolutions must 
reach the Party’s head office by August 19. 
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S. African concentration camp secret out 


VANISHED 
AFRICANS FOUND 


This inside story of a huge concentration camp prison in the Transvaal, 
South Africa, was revealed to “Contact”, the South African non-racial 
fortnightly newspaper, by a detainee who was kept there in error for some 
days. “Contact” has been seized by the South African authorities on several 
occasions, and the fate of the July 16 issue— from which the following 


report was extracted — is still obscure. 


f[THE camp is the compound of the disused Modder B Mine, 
eight miles from Benoni on the East Rand. Eight thousand 
or more African men are held there with no communication 


with the outside world. No letters are allowed out; no 
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messages to lawyers, no food, books, cigarettes or money is 
allowed in, and no visitors are allowed. The police them- 


selves are not allowed in beyond the 


reception unit. 

Our informant states that a large number 
of people were shot and some killed in an 
attempted jail-break. And he was tried in 
one of the secret prison courts before a 
magistrate. 

Our informant was being detained for 
having been involved in politics, and was 
sent to Modder B by a white sergeant of 
police. 

He travelled to Modder B in a van. The 
sergeant unit told him that there were 
already over 7,000 men in the prison. Of 
these about 1,000 appeared to be convicted 
prisoners. 

The compound has been sub-divided into 
square divisions by high barbed wire fences. 
The whole compound is surrounded with 
barbed wire. There is a searchlight which 
is used at night, but which is hidden in the 
daytime. 

After four days our informant was taken 
to the secret court. This court sits inside 
the prison. The only people present were a 
magistrate, a prosecutor, the policeman who 
arrested our informant, and our informant. 
It is not a court of law, and the procedure 
is far from that of a law court. Our in- 
formant was asked if he had anything to 
say. 

In Modder B our informant “ was beaten 
continuously. If we were meant to go any- 
where we were beaten just as cattle are 
beaten to make them go into a kraal.” But 
his really tough assault was in another area, 


Ghanaian troops leave Accra for the Congo. Is there another way? asks 
Michael Randle on page five. 


in a police station before he was sent to 
Modder B. His assailant was a white, 
somewhat drunk, member of the CID. He 
was trying to find out why our informant 
was at the place where he was arrested. 
About three other policemen punched him. 


The night before he was put in this place 
he learned that there had been an attempted 
gaol-break. When he arrived an African 
warder spoke to him and said that “we 
know you are a detainee. In here you must 
obey our law. I know the sort of person 
you are. We shot down 17 people like you 
last night who were trying to run away.” 
(The warder spoke English and these were 
his actual words.) 


Our informant met another person later 
who had tried to escape, but who had 
turned back when he heard the shooting. 
This person also confirmed that many had 
been shot, and that some had been killed. 


After some days our informant was told 
that “we are dropping the whole case 
against you. You are free to go.” Our 
informant believes that he was released be~ 
cause a lawyer managed to intervene. 


Later the policeman who had arrested 
our informant said to him that he was 
afraid that he himself might get into trouble 
through having brought a lawyer to see our 
informant. He also blamed other police 


men for the decision to put our informant 
in Modder B. 


Chained hand and foct 


These revelations probably clear up the 
question that has been on many lips: where 
are all the vanished people? Conracr first 
drew public attention to the sinister fact 
that many people had simply disappeared, 
and that their families did not know 
whether they were alive or dead. 


This was the issue of Contact which was 
seized. Since then other papers, the London 
Observer among others, have asked what 
was happening to these people. 


Contact's Jo'’burg correspondent writes 
that a prison train containing about 200 
detainees left Cape Town on June 26 for a 
destination in the Transvaal believed to be 
Standerton. The train was seen en route by 
several witnesses, including a white univer- 
sity graduate and an African clerk. The 
journey lasted at least ‘three days. 


The witnesses report: ‘The prisoners 
were chained hand and foot to each other 
in day coaches with no place to lie down. 
They were guarded by warders with rifles 
at every open window, as well as by two 
coaches of police in the body of the train. 
As the mail train passed them the prisoners 
could be heard shouting Izwe Lethu and 
singing Inkosi Sikelele, and were seen giving 
the African Nationalist and Pan-Africanist 
Congress salutes.” 


The facts given here reveal that a fully 
totalitarian prison system is already in 
existence in South Africa, says Contact. 

The public in its own interests is entitled 
to know the facts, and the facts given here 
are representative; the people of South 
Africa must insist that this evil system be 
brought to an end immediately. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, NL. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEETINGS 
MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, ondon, N.1. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


HOSTEL BOATS OFFER the only horse-drawn 
boat holiday, 3d. stamp for details to The Watch 
House, Stretford, Manchester. Prices from 6 guineas, 
according to route and period. 

KESWICK—Visit the Lake District. for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian House, The 
Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, comfort, 
friendly atmosphere. Write Mr. and Mrs. Lusby 
(V.C.A. Members) Tel. 508. 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor insurance 
company insuring abstainers only, offers amazingly 
low rates. Up to SO per cent N.€.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, MORRIS HUNTER (PN), 33, 
Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, ; 

DUPLICATING, | verbatim shorthand, — typing 
(tapes etc.), translating. Mabel Fyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.1I1. ENTerprise 3324. : 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase : 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 

don, N.1. 
LONTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
International Sanitary Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries, without 
vaccination certificates. Further information from 
National Ante Vaccmnatloge Ceara) 2nd Floor, 26/28 

ick Way. London, S.W.1. 
WePACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9 30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
available. Peace literature, books of all kinds, per- 
sonal/commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., on 


ale. 
WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave, Enfield, Middlesex. 

LITERATURE 


BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘Socialist Leader."’ Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48, Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.I., and 6, Endsleigh St., London, 
WwW 


.C.1. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON'S ‘ Thank You Now” 
(Blond, 25s.), an exploration of Northern [reland. 
Just published. : : 

QUAKERISM. — Information and literature — re- 
specting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Fricnds, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttce., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


WwW. A. & A. F, COPPIN (late of Rochford), 891 
London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex (‘phone Leigh-on- 
Sea 77773), specialise in Life Assurance. 


FOR SALE 


BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS. Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Peace News. Eight weeks’ introductory postal sub- 
scription 2s. 6d Birthday Card 6d. extra. Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross, London, N.1. 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
plied ‘‘on sale or return’ for meetings of all 
kinds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
sellers, 5 Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, 

el 
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THE CONGO AND KATANGA: 


I urge Afriea’s independent 


states to aet 


By F ENNER BROCKWAY, MP Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


ATANGA remains the crisis point for the Congo. 


There was a danger 


~~~ last week that it might become the crisis point for all Africa, and indeed 


for the world. 


The Belgians would have liked to recog- 
nise Moise Tshombe’s Government, but 
have been compelled to revise their inten- 
tions. The proposal now is that Katanga 
should become part of a looser Congo 
Confederation. 


There is a case for a Congo Federation. 
Like many African territories under Euro- 
pean occupation, the frontiers of the Bel- 
gian Congo were artificial. They enclosed 
tribes with little natural association. They 
divided tribes. In the Africa of the future 
the map will be re-drawn. 


What is the difference between confedera- 
tion and federation? In the case of the 
Katanga it really boils down to the question 
as to who is to have the money. 


The Belgian Government of the Congo 
was entitled to 20 per cent of the profits of 
the Union Miniére which controls the rich 
copperbelt. Under independence, the shares 
would normally pass to the Government of 
the Republic. Mr. Tshombe wants to retain 
this wealth for Katanga alone. 


Behind him, of course, are the Belgian 
and British industrialists. 


Control of mines 


Thirty-five per cent of the shares of the 
Union Mini¢re are owned by a British 
company with its headquarters in the 
Rhodesias. The industrialists want a puppet 
Government in Katanga which will save 
them in the future from any dangerous 
ideas such as African public ownership. 


The plan therefore is that whilst Katanga 
should be associated with the Congo Re- 
public in a loose Confederation, the control 
of the mines and the wealth accruing from 
them should remain in Moise Tshombe’s 
hands. This is the real issue. 


It would be very wrong to assume that 
al! the people of Katanga are behind Mr. 
Tshombe. Only a few weeks ago there was 
an election. Mr. Tshombe and his Conakat 
Party did not stand for the independence 
of Katanga. Whilst urging a federal con- 
stitution, they insisted on the integrity of 
the Congo. 


Their opponents, the Balubakat, stood for 
a unitary constitution with a strong central 
government. The result was close. The 
Conakats got 25 seats, the Balubakats 21. 


There were 13 Independents, representing 
smaller parties and chiefs. This group has 
been flattered since independence to find 
how much they are admired by the Bel- 
gians. They are never without hosts. They 
are mostly in Mr. Tshombe’s camp. 


No one would claim that these issues are 
likely to be settled by legal niceties, but in 
fact the Katanga Government has no con- 
stitutional authority. 


Immediate problem 


Under Belgian law, two-thirds was the 
necessary quorum in the Provincial Assem- 
bly. The Opposition boycotted the Assem- 
bly. The Belgian Parliament then amended 
the Constitution to give a bare majority 
power, but Mr. Tshombe has not been able 
to muster even the new quorum. 


He is now trying to secure the support of 
five Balubakats by offering them Ministries. 
The offer is tempting, because office pro- 
vides a salary of £3,500 a year, a car and 
a house. 


The immediate problem is as to whether 
the United Nations troops shall replace the 
Belgian troops in Katanga. There would 
seem to be no doubt that the resolution 


i 
i 


adopted unanimously by the Security 


Council required that they should. 


The resolution recognised the integrity of 
the Congo and asked for the rapid with- 
drawal of the Belgian troops without quali- 
fication. The Belgians have insisted that 
their troops remain in Katanga, and Mr. 
Tshombe has even threatened resistance 
should UN forces arrive. 


Conflict about the effect of the Security 
Council resolution extends further than 
Katanga. The Belgians are saying that they 
have the right to stay in their bases in the 
Congo. They have a base at Kitona in the 
Leopoldville province as well as at Kamina 
in Katanga, 


Beigian bases 


Under the treaty of friendship which 
accompanied independence the Belgians had 
the right to retain these bases, but they 
would now be wise to withdraw altogether. 
The tension which has developed during 
these unhappy days will not make Belgian 
troops welcome in any part of the territory. 


How is the problem of Katanga to be 
solved ? I should like to see the inde- 
pendent States of Africa offering their good 
services in association with Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, the Negro Assistant Secretary of 
the United Nations. 


Two of the independent states, Ghana 
and Tunisia, have acted magnificently. 
Ghana’s initiative in helping to restore 
order in Leopoldville, her aid in providing 
*planes for food and medicines, her ’plane 
enabling Prime Minister Lumumba to travel 
to London en route for the United Nations 
—these proofs of solidarity will never be 
forgotten. 


Tunisia has twice initiated resolutions at 
the United Nations. And I must add a 


word of tribute to Ceylon, who seconded 
Tunisia, a splendid inauguration to the first 
woman premiership in the world. 


Joint action now by all Africa’s inde- 
pendent states would be welcome. They 
have declared that everything which affects 
Africa is their concern. The Congo and the 
Katanga are an issue for all Africa. 


Meanwhile, events move with cyclonic 
speed in the rest of Africa and in the 
Mediterranean to its north. 


The Europeans in Southern Rhodesia will 
create another Congo if they are not care- 
ful. The arrest of the moderate leaders of 
the National Democratic Party is madness. 


Dr. Banda is in London negotiating 
majority government for Nyasaland. This 
is Mr. Iain Macleod’s second test. He must 
concede majority rule, as he did in Kenya, 
if resistance on a larger scale than ever is 
not to return to Nyasaland. 


In Kenya some foolish Europeans are 
organising private armies. They were only 
stopped in Uganda from entering the 
Congo. 


Plans for Halta 


Ten colonies in the French Community 
are to have independence. If France is to 
retain their goodwill de Gaulle must speed 
peace and self-determination in Algeria. 


And this week the British Government 
has announced its new plans for Malta, 
which for 27 months has had no Parlia- 
ment. I am writing too early to comment, 
but I know that nothing will satisfy Malta 
except the certainty of independence. 


Over the whole world the struggle for 
human liberties moves forward irresistibly. 
History is being written every day in words 
which inscribe over wider and wider 
spheres the rights of man to decide his own 
destiny. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 


Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's address) 

Friday. July 29 

DONCASTER : Briefing Meeting for direct action 
demonstration at Finningley. Details from Mary 
Ringsleben, 24 Regent Pk. Terr., Leeds 6 

Saturday, July 30 


FINNINGLEY: 12 noon. non-violent direct 
action demonstration against RAF H-Bomber Base. 
Northern Direct Action Committee. 


FINNINGLEY : Supporting Protest March. 12.30 
p.m Finningley Camp Gates. 3.15 pm Plough 
Inn, Armthorpe. 4.30 p.m. Junction of Town Moor 
Ave. and Thorne Rd. 5.45 p.m. Public Mtg., 
Fourth Enclosure, Doncaster Race Course. York- 
shire Region CND. 

LEICESTER: 7.45 p.m. 86 Ainsdale Rd. Meet- 
ing. Western Park Group PPU. 


Saturday, July 30—Friday, Aug. 5 

OXFORD: Lady Margaret Hail Oxfam. Con- 
ference. Speakers: Arnold Toynbee, Lord Boyd 
Orr, Dr. Boris Uvarov. Details from 17 Broad S1.. 
Oxtord 

Sunday, July 31 

LONDON. S.W.4: 4 p.m. Clapham Common. 

Open Air Meeting. Clapham & Dist. PPU. 


Naya Mgnt gga APU an dA FE tReet Ng 


Every week? 


SATURDAYS 


LONDON, W.11: Portobello or Golborne Kd 
Peace Bookstall in Market. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers 
for two-hour shifts are needed. Apply to Secre- 
tary, BAY 2086, or Organiser, FLA 7900. Por- 


chester PPU. 
SUNDAYS 

GLASGOW : 8.15 p.m. Queens Park Gates, Vic- 
toria Rd. Open-air meeting. 

LONDON, N.W.3: 11.30 a.m. Whitestone Pond. 
Open Air Meeting. _Hampstead CND 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq.. N.W.1. | Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 


munity. IVS 
WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON: 7 p.m., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. 
THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11: 8 pm. Fricnds Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. (mear Green Man), E.10 and E.1! Group PPU 


Monday, August 1 
ALTON, Hants: All day. N.E. Hants. Agric. 
Show, Anstey — Park. Distribution of — special 
“* farmers’ "" leaflet. CND. 


Thursday, August 4 


LONDON. S.E.18: 8 p.m. 16 Beresford Sq, 
Woolwich. Ronald Mallone, ‘‘ The Challenge of the 
Fellowship Party to War.'’ Woolwich CND. 


Saturday, August 6 (Hiroshima Day) 

ALTON, Hants.: Morning: Leafleting Alton and 
Farnham. Afternoon: Leafieting whole of whitehil}/ 
Bordon. Volunteers: Mrs. Sybil Jordan, 2 Amery 
Flats, Alton. CND. 

BRIGHTON: All day demonstration ‘‘On_ the 
Beach. Names in advance to F. Tonks, York Ho, 
Greenbank Ave., Salt Dean. CND. ; 

GREAT YARMOUTH: All day demonstration. 
Names in advance to W. H. Coleman, 4 Thorny 
Creek, Herschel Rd., Cambridge. CND. 

ILKLEY: 1] a.m.-3 Friends Mt 

.m.-3) p.m. 8. Ho., 
Queens Road, will be open to people of ail denon 
inations for meditation and prayer. 

LONDON, S.W.15: 5-7.30 p.m. Towpath, S. side 
Putney Br., near Star and Garter. March and 
meeting. Speakers—Ann Kerr, Rev. J. Pearce- 
Higgias. Putney and Roehampton CND. 

LONDON, W.1: 630 p.m. Hyde Park, aor. 
Speakers’ Corner, Marble Arch. Meeting tor 


worship. Lond d Middx. Quarterly M 
Citee., SoF. age io aR peace 


, NEWBURY, Berks.: 11 am.- 9 pm. Plaza 
Death of a City Exhibition and films. Adm. 
Free. Newbury CND. , 
TORQUAY: Aii_day demonstration. Names in 
cna to Tony Best, 2 Severn Road, Torquay. 
Saturday, Aug. 6—Sunday, Aug. 7. 
EGURNEMOUTH: Aug. 6: 1] a.m. Mass feaflet 
campaign from Pier. 24-hour vigil at War Memo- 
tial. Aug. 7: Church pickets. Bournemouth CND. 


Sunday, August 7 


LONDON, S.W.1: West End Poster Parade. 4.15 
Waterloo Pl., Lower Regent St. Westminster CND' 


‘| renounce war and [I will never 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis. of the Peace Pledge Union, 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.] 
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By Sybil Morriso 


TIT FOR 
TAT 


In my opinion, so long as the Soviet 
Union has nuclear weapons then the 
West, somewhere or other, in some form 
or other, is entitled to have nuclear 
weapons as well—Hugh Gaitskell, MP, 
July 23, 1960. 


Tt would be ridiculous and unrealistic 

to expect that Mr, Gaitskell, any 
more than Mr. Macmillan, should 
make pacifist pronouncements or agree to 
nuclear disarmament, since the Labour 
Party are as much committed to “ defence ” 
against “aggression” with modern weapons 
as the Tory Party. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Gaitskell’s opinion that 
the West are “entitled” to have nuclear 
weapons so long as the Soviet Union has 
them could almost be taken to imply that 
the Soviet Union had them first and the 
West was simply keeping up with them; 
whereas, the truth is the opposite. It would 
be interesting to know whether Mr. Gait- 
skellt would have insisted, after the first 
nuclear tests by the West, that Russia was 
entitled to produce nuclear weapons so long 
a: the West had them. 


The disingenuous answer that the West 
only possessed them for purposes of defence 
and not aggression would carry no more 
weight with Russia than the same remark 
from Stalin or Khrushchev would carry in 
the West. The race in nuclear weapons was 
undoubtedly started by the Western Powers, 
the excuse being that Peace could be main- 
tained through strength. That Russia should 
immediately aim to catch up, and that nego- 
tiations for “ peaceful co-existence ” could 
not take place while one side was so im- 
mensely stronger that it could always call 
the tune should have been clear from the 
outset. 


* 


When the “strength” stalemate was 
reached because Russia had in fact cought 
up, it seemed to Mr. Macmillan, then the 
Foreign Secretary, that the question of war 
cr peace was settled. “‘ There ain’t goin’ to 
be nor war,” he carolled as he stepped from 
the plane which brought him home from 
the Summit Conference at Geneva. Yet it 
had been only a few months before that he 
had been ardently advocating, in the House 
and out of it, the policy of peace through 
strength. 


If Russia has also decided that policy to 
be a good one, it is absurd and illogical for 
either Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. Macmillan to 
blame them. It is the West that has set the 
pace and persisted in the continuation of 
the race: when Russia beat them to it they 
merely shouted for another “lap,” and yet 
another, and doggedly pursued the Sput- 
nik’s course. 


The absurdity of this “ tit for tat” policy 
is overshadowed by its danger, yet Mr. 
Gaitskell speaks truly when he declares 
that “the people of this country do not 
want Britain to be left defenceless as long 
as other countries have arms.” This idea 
is not peculiar to the British people; un- 
doubtedly Russian people are saying the 
same, and the only difference lies in the 
fact that apparently no one in Russia is 
demanding unilateral disarmament. 


The people of this country have been in- 
doctrinated to believe that only the H-bomb 
stands between them and the awful fear of 
Communist domination. The Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament faces them with an- 
other fear, the fear of total destruction, and 
between the two they are persistently pre- 
sented with a choice. Two fears do not add 
up to either faith or hope, and in the end 
the majority are ready to accept either Mr. 
Gaitskell’s or Mr. Macmillan’s “‘ deterrent ” 
solution. There is little difference. 


Tit for tat is a dangerous, childish game, 
and it has failed. It is left for the pacifist 
to counter the conception of a choice be- 
tween two evils, and point the way to the 
only possible solution—the abolition of war. 


US. germ warfare plant 


YEAR-LONG VIGIL 
TO CONTINUE 


HE year-old silent vigil outside the US Army chemical and germ warfare 

research plant at Fort Detrick, Maryland, USA, is to be continued. The 
project, launched by the Middle Atlantic Region of the American Fellowship 
of Reconciliation on July 1 last year, has been maintained ten hours a day ever 
since. Over 1,000 people have participated in the project since it began. 


On the anniversary week-end, July 1-4, 
160 people participated in the vigil line 
which was closed at 2 p.m. on July 4 when 
90 people walked to a public meeting in the 
nearby town of Frederick. Speakers at 
other meetings held during the weekend 
included Albert Bigelow, skipper of the 
ketch, “Golden Rule,” which tried to sail 
into the Eniwetok nuclear testing area in 
1958. 


Much support for the project has come 
from the Society of Friends. Fifteen 
Quakers from meetings in the Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, area attended the vigil on the 
anniversary weekend. About 40 from the 
Florida Avenue meeting in Washington held 
a meeting for worship at the entrance to 
Fort Detrick on June 12. The New York 
meeting travelled by special bus to par- 
ticipate on June 18-19 when about 55 
people held a Quaker meeting at the vigil 
site on the Sunday morning. 


Following their annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, about 25 members of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom participated in the vigil line and house 
to house visiting on June 23. 


On June 25-26 people attending a con- 
ference in Frederick, organised by the 
Society for Social Responsibility in Science, 
in co-operation with the Washington Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, joined the 
vigil line. 


After four days lapse the vigil line was 
restarted on July 8 and is now being main- 
tained ten hours a day on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. From Monday to Thursday 
there will be an emphasis on person to 
person canvassing in Frederick and the 
vicinity. Each month the project will 
organise public meetings addressed by 
national speakers. 


An added sense of purpose is given to 
the project by recent reports in the Fred- 
erick press of visits to Fort Detrick by West 
German and Australian Army officers. 
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Radioactivity : 
Insurance 


companies’ new move 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


5 LL British insurers have adopted 
the following Radioactive Contami- 
nation Exclusion clause for their 
policies : 
This policy does not cover : 


(a) loss or destruction of or damage 
to any property whatsoever or any loss 
Or expense whatsoever resulting or aris- 
ing therefrom or any consequential loss. 

(b) any legal liability of whatsoever 
nature directly or indirectly caused by or 
contributed to by or arising from ionising 
radiations or contamination by radio- 
activity from any nuclear fuel or from 
any nuclear waste from the combustion 
of nuclear fuel. 

Government legislation in connection 
with nuclear installations provides for com- 
pensation in respect of any hurt to any per- 


son or any damage to property caused by 
radiation. 
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At Edgewood 


Demonstrators protest against 
poison gas at the 11-day vigil out- 
side the US Army Chemical Centre 
at Edgewood, Maryland, USA, from 
April 8-18. The vigil, organised by 
the American Committee for Non- 
violent Action, was maintained from 
7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and 
for shorter periods on the week- 
ends in all weathers, 


CND demonstration 
planned for 


Labour conference 


"PHE = Yorkshire Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament and many 
other organisations in the region are 
co-operating in the planning of a 
demonstration to be held in Scar- 
borough on Sunday, October 2. 


It is being organised jointly with the 
national headquarters of CND in London. 


At a preliminary conference in Leeds last 
Saturday it was decided that only CND and 
trade union and trades council banners 
should be carried on the march. 


‘CATHOLIC ACTION 
FOR PEACE’ 


“ (‘ATHOLIC Action for Peace” is 

“10 be the title of a weekend 
conference from October 14-16 at 
which Archbishop Roberts, Father 
Henry St. John, Pamela Frankau, 
Robert Steed and George Ineson will 
be the speakers. 


The Conference, to be held at Spode 
House, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs., 
follows a very successful meeting there last 
year arranged in conjunction with the Pax 
Society. 

“On that occasion,” says an announce- 
ment from the Priory, “it was decided that 
as there was so much unanimity in the atti- 
tude of the Catholics gathered at Spode 
House, it was time to look ahead to action. 
Hence this year’s discussion will be mainly 
concerned with what has been and can be 
done by Catholics in view of the nature of 
modern warfare.” 

The fee for the conference is £2 7s. 6d., 
of which 10s, should be sent in advance as 
booking fee to the Warden. 
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PROPHECY IS RISKY 


FORTNIGHT ago a LP 
A certain small religious r J, 
sect went up a mountain iy SS 
near Mont Blanc to watch = *& 


y a ede 

the end of the world, is) R 
fe! F,, hd 

iy @ 4 Ag 
“eD 


which was scheduled to 
occur at 145 p.m. on # ¢°.; 
Thursday, July 14, é 

But 1.45 gave place to ‘ 
1.46, the planet rolled on 
without a hitch carrying the sect with it, 
and here we still are, 


Asked what had gone wrong, their leader, 
“ Brother Emman,” in secular life Dr. 
Emilio Bianca, told the reporters : “I must 
have been mistaken in interpreting the 
voices I received from the Logos.” 


Good for him. A lesser man would have 
blamed the Logos. 


I don't know whether the sect were dis- 
appointed when the show flopped, I know 
some people are never so happy as when 
they’re foretelling fearful dooms, They’re 
always telling us the world’s getting worse 
every day and how decadent we are and 
all that. Many pacifists, even, suffer from 
this disease, which is known, I believe as 
misanthropicus _pessimistitis. The virus 
often crops up in Peace News, 


But I doubt if they really want the Bomb 
to drop. They’d lose their favourite pastime, 

On the other hand, some people would 
rather die than be proved wrong, 


I don’t know. I only mention the inci- 
dent because I once found myself in a 
similar situation to Bro. Emman’s, I let off 
a dud prophecy. I foretold the end, not of 
the world, but an important bit of it—Peace 
News. 

I didn't get my tip from the Logos, I got 
it from a balance sheet and some figures 
showing the rise in printing costs. 

But I hadn't accounted fer that little 
factor which repeatedly upsets logical cal- 


culation and economic laws: enthusiasm 
for a cause. 


So here PN still is. But uncomfortable 
forebodings still trouble me in wet weather. 
Please help me to remain a false prophet, 


B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


Contributions since July 15: £217 9s, 9d. 
Total since Feb, 1, 1960: £847 17s. 3d. 
Still needed : £1,652. 


Please make cheques, etc. payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5, Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


ACTION AGAINST SLAVERY 
British Protestants appeal 


VATE Sp Ri 


HE British Government has been 

asked to secure the setting up of a 
United Nations Committee of Experts 
to implement the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention of 1926 and the Supplementary 
Convention of 1956. 


The request comes from the Executive of 
the General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in Great Britain, who in a letter 
to the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
say: 

“We wish to express our concern at the ° 
continuance of slavery, slave-trading, and 
practices akin to slavery in the world to- 
day.” 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


English people support 
Self-government 
for WALES 


Peace-lovers especially want freedom 
for All nations 
write for 


WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS éd. 
by Gwynfor Evans 
WHICH WAY TO FREEDOM? 1s. 
by Gene Sharp 
and tell of your support 
PLAID CYMRU 
(WELSH FREEDOM PARTY) 
8 Queen Street - Cardiff 
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Mr. K’s purpose 


a | SIMPLY do not understand ...” This phrase 
from the middle of Mr. Macmillan’s letter to 
Mr. Khrushchev had the merit of being refresh- 
ingly direct. While the official Note—unwisely 
perhaps in view of the lack of public evidence— 
supported the US claim that their RB-47 had been 
shot down well outside Soviet territorial waters, 
the Prime Minister in the personal letter which 
accompanied the Note seized the opportunity to 
raise a wider issue. 


He went back to the breakdown of the summit conference, 
touched on the Russian withdrawal from the Disarma- 
ment Committee, the reaction to the RB-47 incident, the 
Russian accusations that Britain with other Western 
states was trying to sabotage Congolese independence, 
clothed Britain’s present colonial policies with an altru- 
istic tradition for which there is little historical support, 
counselled “‘ patience and restraint” in general, and then 
came to the phrase which has been quoted in a variety 
of tones of voice ever since: ‘I have to write to you so 
plainly because I have the memory of our frank discus- 
sions with you in my mind. I simply do not understand 
what your purpose is today.” 


The picture which the paragraph first conjures up—of 
senior Foreign Office officials sadly confessing to their 
Chief that they are utterly baffled and bewildered—must, 
with regret, be dismissed and the search must be for Mr. 
Macmillan’s purpose rather than his meaning. No doubt 
his primary purpose is to prompt from Mr. Khrushchev 
a reply from which it will be possible to gauge whether 
the Cold War is “on” again or whether the Russian 
Government is still planning to resume, by whatever 
means, the negotiations which never got under way in 
Paris. No doubt he reckons that even if the reply is 
simply a diatribe taken straight off the peg it will be of 
significance to see which peg it is taken off. 


Behind this, however, and behind the speculation as to 
whether the Note is really intended as a warning to the 
men around Mr. Khrushchev that their leader is standing 
too close to the fire (a warning which would only be 
received with joy in those Communist quarters which have 
been complaining that he has not been standing close 
enough !) there is a fundamental truth in Mr. Mac- 
milian’s phrase which he probably did not intend. 


One of the most difficult problems of relations between 
Communist and non-Communist countries today (as be- 
tween White and Black in Africa) is a wide gulf of 
ignorance across which each can only address the other 
with the words: I simply do not understand. It is not 
that there is ignorance of facts (the US after all has more 
scholars studying Communist affairs than any other 
country), it is, rather, an ignorance of feelings; not of 
what the fellow on the other side says or does, but of why 
he says or does it. One of the more revealinig passages 
of Eden’s autobiography was that in which he describes 
how during the summit conference of 1955 Bulganin 
brought home to him what the Russians felt about their 
country having been invaded from the West twice in 25 
years, The facts he had known long enough, but the 
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feelings were, from the way in which he writes, a revela- 
tion to Eden. 
Mr. Macmillan was probably saying nothing but the truth. 


The Federation's policies 


MEANWHILE, in Africa, the tragedy of incomprehen- 
sion is preparing another act. While a Scottish officer, 
on the orders of Dr. Nkrumah, takes African soldiers to 
join the UN contingent which is to ease the withdrawal 
of Belgian troops, and while, in South Africa, mining 
shares are still trying to recover from the set-back they 
suffered over Sharpeville, in the Federation the Govern- 
ment is preparing to meet the future with the policies 
which have failed so signally elsewhere. 


For the first time the Rhodesian Federal Army is to raise 
a regular volunteer European battalion and a regular 
Air Services squadron. Until now the European units 
have been made up of territorials and the rank and file 
of the regular Federal units mainly of Africans, Sir Roy 
Welensky probably calculates (especially after Whitehall's 
attempt to decide for him whether he should send troops 
across the border at Katanga’s request) that if he can 
provide himself with his own “ independent deterrent,” 
he will be in a better position to deal with turbulence 
whether from his own Africans who have read the 
lessons of West Africa or from the Mother of Parlia- 
ments at Westminster who will shortly have read the 
lessons of the Monckton Commission. 


The appropriate comment came the next day when Salis- 
bury’s 300 policemen had to deal with a mass march of 
20,000 strikers demanding to know the reason for the 
arrest of the National Democratic Party leaders (includ- 
ing one who is the Salisbury representative of the Capri- 
corn Society). Sir Edgar Whitehead refused to see a 
delegation or to let any of his Ministers do so and imme- 
diately after the march banned all processions for three 
months. 


Adjustment 


FRVEN with good will on both sides and even with the 
experience of handing over sovereign power to a round 
dozen of colonial territories since the war, there is one 
problem to which Britain has not so far worked out a 
generally satisfactory solution: that of how to treat the 
ex-patriate civil servant in a way which is just both to 
himself and to the territory he serves. Recent articles 
and correspondence in The Times have underlined the 
low morale of European civil servants in East Africa 
lacking, as they feel any assurance about their future 
under the new governments which will very shortly 
emerge there. 


The UK Government is said to be looking into the matter, 
but if colonies are to be transformed into Commonwealth 
at the present rate, it is urgent that a parallel movement 
should be set going to transform colonial administrators 
into Commonwealth civil servants. The new countries 


are often anxious to keep their experienced European 
administrators and the latter often as willing to be kept, 
but at present the whole process works with only inter- 
mittent success. 


However, in other respects the adjustment is being made 
with imagination. One recent illustration is in the 
field of medical research. While a country remains under 
the Colonial Office the cost of its research programme is 
covered by Colonial Development and Welfare grants. 
Once it becomes independent these grants cease-——in addi- 
tion to which, its research staff are often reluctant to 
commit themselves to an uncertain future. It looks now 
as if this difficulty will be overcome by a very sensible 
arrangement under which the Medical Research Council 
through a Tropical Medicine Research Board still to be 
set up will take overall responsibility for both promoting 
and co-ordinating research insofar as it can be said to 
concer Britain either directly or indirectly. 


Competition in oil 


HE Russians are coming into world trade on what are 
—naturally—their own terms. Until fairly recently 
they have bought and sold through bi-lateral commercial 
negotiations with Western countries and, incidentally, 
have acquired a high reputation both for hard bargain- 
ing and, once the contract had been signed, for reliability 
in paying. Apart from this, their deals with Middle 
Eastern and similar countries had tended to be part of 
their political arrangements with those countries. 
Recently, however, they have been coming on to the world 
markets in a way that makes it clear that the next few 
years will see them emerge as competitors with some of 
the major monopolies. In one market, that of diamonds, 
they have recently come to an arrangement which seems 
to have satisfied the monopolistic capitalists as much as it 
has satisfied themselves. 


In the last month or two, however, their eruption on a 
major scale into oil has been disquieting for the big 
companies. In both Cuba and India they have been 
offering oil in large quantities and at prices much below 
those charged by the oil companies themselves. This 
catches the market at a time when it is already suffering 
from over-production and finding itself faced with poli- 
tical difficulties if it tries to meet the situation by re- 
strietions. (In Iraq General Kassem has reacted sharply 
to the proposal to take one of the oil fields out of pro- 
duction. To the Iraqis the loss of the royalties would 
make a serious inroad on the funds available for the 
country’s development.) 


The adjustment of world markets to accommodate Russian 
trade is as inevitable as it is going to be difficult; for 
where in the West each trader is concerned with making 
his own product show a profit, in the Communist coun- 
tries the concern is rather that the economy as a whole 
should make a surplus. Thus, for the Communist, the 
question of how much of which commodity he should 
throw on to the world market is largely 2 matter not so 
much of economics as of political planning. 


Two islands 


A LITILE-NOTICED piece of news is Archbishop 
*™ Makarios’s acceptance of an invitation from the 
Maltese Labour Party to visit Malta. The prospect is 
fascinating. Not that there is any likelihood of a Maltese 
Eoka—but the visit could lead to a first-class argument 
between the Greek Orthodox Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church, which latter claims the allegiance of 
almost the whole of the island’s population and is vigor- 
ously opposed to Mr. Mintoff and to the party he leads. 
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More blooming trouble for Peking? 


A DEPUTY Prime Minister of China, 
Mr. Lu Ting-yi, called at a writers’ and 
artists’ congress in Peking last Friday for 


t f the “Hundred Flowers” look at the new military equipment Bill— ° 
ghey retur 50 c which provides for about £840,000,000 ltoped the Bladan nerve poison for the Nazis 
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the work is led by Dr. Schrader, who deve- 


to attack. Therefore inspection from the 
air or even on the ground cannot hope to 
show in advance whether the missile which 
is ready will in fact be fired... . 


“The weapons that matter most, because 
of their almost instant readiness, are unin- 


Spectable, . 


~ Communist 


policy. 


“We must continue to persist in carrying 
out the policy of letting a hundred flowers 
blossom and a hundred schools of thought 
contend in the days to come.” 


In his celebrated ‘“‘ Hundred Flowers” 
speech three years ago, Mr. Mao Tse-tung 
said that “ contradictions ” could exist in a 
society and recommended 
“‘democratic freedom” for citizens so long 
as these were kept within bounds. 


The symbol of power 
FHE French Prime Minister told the 


National Assembly finance committee 
last Saturday that political power among 
nations is coming more and more to be 
judged according to one of two categories: 
“Those who have the Bomb and the missile 
and the others.” 


Only the first, according to M. Debré, 
had the right to speak, the others being only 
“* satellites.” 


The finance committee was taking its first 


worth of extra military expenditure over 
the next four years, some of which will be 
used to give France a nuclear striking force. 


If France wanted to be a “ valid inter- 
locutor” for its allies, said M. Debré, then 
the proposed programme of military expen- 
diture was a minimum. 


Number four in a hurry 
MPHE French Government announced on 


July 20 its determination to ‘ engage 
without delay” in producing a French H- 
bomb. 

The first atomic bomb exploded in the 
Sahara in February had a power only 
several times that of the Hiroshima bomb, 


Back to work in Germany 


HE West German Government is con- 
ducting research into nerve gases at the 
Bayer Dyestuffs factory. 
This allegation was made by Frank 
Allaun, MP, in the House of Commons on 
July 18. He told the Foreign Secretary that 


in 1939 and later the Tabun gas which was 
used for concentration camp exterminations. 


After Polaris 


MINHE US Air Force’s 6,300-mile Minute- 

man missiles and launchers will be 
ready, train-borne and mobile, in three 
years, 


According to Time magazine of July 18, 
the trains will be operating over 100,000 
miles of the nation’s rails. Instant and 
constant contact will be maintained with 
Strategic Air Command bases around the 
world, 


Brand new system of logic 


RECENT article by Mr. Henry Kis- 

singer in Foreign Affairs was sum- 
marised by Mr. Walter Lippmann in the 
New York Herald Tribune on June 30: 


“In the missile age, the more perfected 
the missile the more ineffective will be any 
kind of inspection. For the essence of a 
perfected missile is that it is always ready 


. We have to rely upon what 
has now become the accepted doctrine of 
the Pentagon—that is to say, on developing 
a deterrent power that cannot be knocked 
out by a surprise attack. This, and not 
inspection, is the way to reduce tensions 
which are caused by the race in nuclear 
armaments. . .” 


Getting acclimatised for hot war? 
ABOUT £13,000,000 per year will be the 


cost of maintaining the British Amy 

in the proposed bases in Cyprus, the Under 

Secretary of State for War said in the 
House of Commons on July 13. 

He added that the Government was “ in 

no doubt of the need to maintain our base 

and a balanced, acclimatised military force 


in the Eastern Mediterranean, and this is 
the way we will do it in Cyprus.” 


* 


The death sentence was passed in New York 
on July 20 on two boys, aged 16 and 17, 
convicted of murder in the first degree. 
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UN FORCES: IS THERE ANOTHER WAY? 


J WAS up at Accra airport last week as Ghana Army units marched proudly 
across the tarmac, accompanied by their military band, to the Comets of 
RAF Transport Command that were to take them to Congo. 


Was there no other way ? When every- 
thing has been said about the UN forces 
deriving their authority more from their 
moral strength as the representatives of 
world opinion than from their rifles and 
bayonets, the fact remains that they are 
military forces who may well be involved 
in some bitter fighting before their task is 
completed. 

At the same time if the UN forces 
succeed in preventing a bitter colonial war 
between the Belgians and the Congolese 
with the risk of Soviet and US forces get- 
ting involved, they will have performed a 
major service. 

Events like those in the Congo reveal the 
extent to which every modern state relies 
upon the ultimate sanction of military force. 
Can society be reconstructed to a pattern 
that abolishes this element of coercion or 
reduces it to a minimum ? More urgently, 
can non-violent forces be developed to re- 
place military and police coercion in critical 
situations ? 

These are some of the questions raised by 
the Congo crisis for those interested in non- 
violence (apart from the obvious political 
implications of colonialism which are dealt 
with elsewhere). I hope that such problems 
will be discussed very seriously when the 
Positive Action Centre is established here in 
Ghana. 


REFUGEES 


As the Ghana troops prepared to leave 
a ponderous US Hercules aircraft landed 
with a load of refugees on their way to 
Dakar. They were Belgians, all men, and 
they strolled nonchalantly and _ silently 
across the airfield. 


Ghana is rapidly becoming a centre for 
a new kind of refugee. In the past it has 
been mainly Africans fleeing from the 
oppression in South Africa and the Rhode- 
sias that have found their way here. A few 
nights ago it was a crowd of American 
refugees, many of them missionaries, and 
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their families who had been in outlying 
districts in the Congo. 


I spoke to one American missionary and 
his family who had been evacuated by heli- 
copter from a bush mission that was miles 
from the nearest town or railway in the 
region near the port of Matadi. He had 
received a cut over the eye from a rifle 
butt when Congolese of the Force Publique 
broke into the mission, but had escaped 
serious injury when the Congolese realised 
that he was not Belgian. The women and 


Belgian paratroopers had taken over also 
said that much of the panic evacuation had 
been caused by exaggerated rumours. 


Certainly the Congo has suffered mildly 
compared with the former French trustee- 
ship territory of Kamerun where thousands 
of people have died in bitter guerilla war- 
fare between the outlawed UPC and the 
Government. These events have not 
merited world press headlines because, 
thanks to French troops, the state itself has 
not been threatened with disruption, nor 
has the conflict threatened to involve the 
big East-West Powers. Besides, the people 
who are being killed, or whose lives are in 
danger, are Africans, not Europeans. 


Katanga, the uranium and copper-rich 


Ghana notebook 
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children were not molested, and the local 
population, as opposed to the military, had 
never shown any sign of hostility. 


One of the remarkable things about the 
Congo crisis has been the absence so far of 
any large-scale killings. The flight of Euro- 
peans seems to have been sparked off by a 
series of incidents rather than by a whole- 
sale attack on life and property. 


The Minister from the Mali Federation 
who was in Leopoldville for the Independ- 
ence celebrations reported that the incidents 
had been much exaggerated, at least as far 
as Leopoldville itself was concerned. News 
agency reports from Katanga commenting 
on the return of many Europeans after the 


province, is the key to the present Congo 
troubles. It is here that the accusations of 
an imperialist plot, which figure highly in 
the African press, seems to have most sub- 
stance. 


An analysis of the political parties in 
Katanga is revealing. According to Africa 
—Special Report, the journal of the Afri- 
can-American Institute, Mr. Tshombe's 
Conakat party is supported “ by settled and 
prosperous African middle class elements, 
white settlers, and Belgian mining in- 
terests.” It is opposed to the participation 
in Katanga politics of the “alien” Kasai 
peoples, though these compose half the 
labour force in the mines, and has always 
had strong secessionist tendencies. 


The “ Balubakat Cartel” opposition 
group, which has so far strongly opposed 
secession, is a coalition of three tribally 
based parties: the Balubakat led by Jason 
Sendwe, the Fedeka led by Issac Kalonji, 
and the Atear led by Ambroise Mahunga. 
They support a central Congo Government 
and denounce Conakat as the tool of Bel- 
gian interests. 


But the situation in Katanga is very con- 
fused and must remain so while Belgian 
forces continue to impose virtual military 
tule, (They have even set up a department 
of propaganda !) 


While they remain no statement purport- 
ing to come from Tshombe or the Katanga 
provincial government can be taken at its 
face value; nor will anyone in Africa be- 
lieve that the Katanga secession is any- 
thing more than an imperialist plot engi- 
neered and contrived by the Belgians to 
keep hold of the mineral-rich province. 


On the other hand we have to remember 
that the Congo is the size of Europe, with 
diversities of language and tradition, and 
that there may be a great deal of popular 
support for the re-grouping of political 
units on a tribal or regional basis. 


UNITY 


The argument that the present frontiers 
in Africa are the artificial creations of 
imperialism can be used to justify the 
breaking up of existing units as well as 
the formation of new and larger units. 
Unity in the Congo and in Africa as a 
whole makes economic sense, but it must 
be a free coming together of peoples for 
their common interests, never an attempt to 
impose unity by military force. 


Japanese protest 


INCE writing my letter about the 
Japanese anti-war demonstrations (PN 
July 1) I have received the following notes 
from an old friend, Paul Sckiya, an influ- 
ential Tokyo Quaker. 


“Christian peace workers had written 
to President Eisenhower suggesting post- 
ponement of his visit, as we were afraid 
of danger beyond the control of the 
government. The disturbances should be 
regarded more as a manifestation of anti- 
Kishi than anti-American feeling. A pro- 
test meeting and peace march opposing 
the Treaty was held on January 15. On 
May 3, the anniversary of the promul- 
gation of the new Constitution, about 700 
Christians joined in a similar meeting and 
peace march. On May 29 about 400 
Christians held a meeting to demand 
immediate dissolution of the Diet, and 
then proceeded to the Diet to present 
their petition personally. 

“A statement prepared by _ the 
(Japanese) Peace Committee of the 
Society of Friends was presented to 
Premier Kishi on June 6 asking 


(1) for immediate dissolution of the 
Diet, 

(2) for efforts on the part of the 
Japanese Government to strengthen the 
sense of mutual trust among the powers, 

(3) for support of the joint Declaration 
adopted unanimously at the 14th UN 
General Assembly in regard to total dis- 
armament. 

There are many Japanese who are “ stub- 
bornly reluctant to abandon” the complete 
disarmament clause in their new Constitu- 
tion which General MacArthur gave them 
after the war. They affirm that since this 
Clause was rescinded “there are too many 
political leaders . . . in the Government 
party who were responsible for the last 
war.” 

Please let us be careful not to support 
any measure that might strengthen Japanese 
militarism. I was myself under their cruel 
tule in China for many months, but the 
tyranny they exercised in Japan was almost 
worse, 

I stood watching some 9 and 10 year olds 
happily flying toy planes as I was strolling 


Letters to the Editor 


through a Japanese village. As I turned to 
go I said “TI have enjoyed your flights. 
Thank you, I do hope you will never go 
up in the air to drop bombs on people.” 
Instantly the gay looks disappeared, and 
anxiously one of them replied, “We don’t 
want to, but we hear they may be going to 
make us.."—-MURIEL LESTER, 80 Ranmor 
Rd., Sheffield. 


Fylingdales march 


JN answer to that part of the letters of 
Denzil Webb (July 15) and Francis 
Deutsch (July 22) which refer to the Quaker 
Peace Committee poster “ For Christ’s Sake 
Disarm,” first and foremost this is not a 
joke, and I am sorry that any serious- 
minded person thinks it is. Secondly, 1 am 
pained, but not surprised, by the suggestion 
that most Christians find the statement dis- 
tasteful. Too many so-called Christians 
have stopped doing anything for Christ’s 
sake—NORMAN FRITH, 109 Warren Rd., 
London, E.11. (Chairman, Poster Advisory 
Group of Friends Peace Committee.) 


Trade unions and pacifiste 
T HAVE been a pacifist since 1918 and 


have never come across the fear ex- 
pressed by David Boulton (PN July 22). I 
first heard the case for the nationalisation 
of the mines at a meeting addressed by 
Fenner Brockway in August, 1919. 


That the pacifist is an individualist I 
admit. But he has made his individual 
choice between life and death, and its im- 
plications for the young CO is often un- 
employment and loss of promotion in his 
profession. 


Having repudiated the right of authority 
to compel them to slaughter collectively 
their fellow men, perhaps they are not so 
docile in downing tools at the blowing of 
the shop steward’s whistle for perhaps an 
imaginary grievance which will have to be 
settled in the end by negotiation. Perhaps, 
too, they may not view with sufficient 
gravity as regarding the whole future of 
mankind, the question of whether the car- 
penter or the engineer should drill holes in 
the aluminium with backing of wood, and 
the causing of pecuniary loss and hardship 
to thousands for months. 


The trade unions have a vested interest 
in war. The killing services spend the most 
and pay the best: £100,000,000 on Blue 
Streak, £30,000 per annum on the Arts 
Council. We give an agricultural worker 
£8 per week at 21. A young officer in 
Bomber Command has £1,200 per annum 
with allowances. 


During a war the shop stewards compel 
everyone to hold a ticket, which means 
more members and more subs, and after 
the war endeavour to keep the same rate 
up. 

Trade unions may have great power, and 
great tyranny as well, but they have lost 
their soul. In the end it will be for the 
individual trade unionist to make his choice 
and have the courage to fight through the 
labyrinth of his humanity to success.— 
MRS. OLIVE BENNETT, 29 Fairfield 
Grove, London, S.E.7, 
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A NEWCOMER’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


ON THE FRONTIER 


Peace News columnist Tom Wardle is now in Australia. 


by the Rev. Tom Wardle 


He is to be minister of a 


Unitarian Church in Victoria. 


"THERE is an old Persian story about 

a man who went to a party where 
the assembled company had been 
smoking furiously for several hours. 
“Goodness,” said the man, as he 
entered the door, “ how stuffy it is in 
here; why don’t you throw open the 
windows ? ” 


One of the party turned angrily towards 
the newcomer: “ How do you know what 
it is like in here, you’ve only just come ?” 


J am remembering that story now as T 
make my first-impression comments on the 
Australian scene, I have no doubt that as 
time goes on I shall learn more, under- 
stand more, but I may also rationalise 
more. Long-term impressions are of course 
the most important aspect of any social 
analysis, but first impressions also have 
their contribution to make. 


One of the“earliest indications has been 
a positive ‘one, It is that Australia is 
coming to recognise herself as geographic- 
ally an Asian state. This she is not exactly 
since the island continent is far removed 
from the Asian mainland, though fairly 
close to Indonesia, 


There has apparently been a rather 
anxious ambivalence in Australian attitudes 
since the war, The war demonstrated Aus- 
tralia’s closeness to Asia (at considerable 
cost all round), yet the country was still 
emphatically European in heritage and cul- 
ture, There are signs now that the conflict 
is being resolved—4,000 Asian students at 
Australian universities, Australian  tech- 
nicians in Colombo Plan countries, cordial 
active relations with Indonesia, plenty of 
activity among voluntary international 
organisation and commerce in the promo- 
tion of Australian/Asian interchange, 


O 


There is also the question of Australia’s 
“territories,” mostly consisting of eastern 
New Guinea and sundry Pacific islands held 
under UN Trusteeship. The Australian 
Commonwealth Prime Minister, Mr, Men- 
zies, said recently on his return from the 
London PMs’ conference, that he would 
rather grant independence to New Guinea 
“too early” than “ too late.” 


With regard to the remaining few thou- 
sands of Australia’s aboriginal people, slow 
but definite progress is being made towards 
the assimilation into the general population 
of those who are de-tribalised, but insuffi- 
cient government money or concern is 
directed towards the welfare of the sur- 
viving tribes in the interior. 


There is still, however, a ban on non- 
White emigrants to Australia. That this is 
rooted in a real fear of being overwhelmed 
by hordes of the downtrodden from India 
and China is clearly not the case, since any 
~ Commonwealth country can, and does, im- 
Pose its own restrictions as to the number 
and qualifications of immigrants, Still, 
there is talk in many quarters of the intro- 
duction shortly of a “quota” similar to 
that in the United States, for non-White 
immigrants. 


The introduction of such a scheme would 
immensely enrich Australian life and bind 


BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SUNS, by 
Robert Jungk (Penguin, 3s. 6d.). This well- 
known book on the begetters of the Hiro- 
shima Bomb and their moral and political 


temptations has just been published as a 
Penguin Special. 


her people still closer to the rest of the 
world, It would enhance her prestige, re- 
solve her guilts, and help her fellows with- 
out in any way conducing to the growth of 
a plural society with its attendant problems. 


That the possibility of this is there is 
indicated by the fair number of Australian 
Chinese who already live on terms of the 
closest friendship—including intermarriage 
—with Australians of European origin. 


The struggle between Communism and 
anti-Communism has an unreal quality 
about it here. It cannot be related to any 
authentic diplomatic or military position- 
ing. Fears of Russo/Chinese aggression are 
much less real here than they might be, say, 
in Finland or Malaya, yet the animosities 
are much more intense. 


0 


In this respect the Australian political 
climate resembles that of the US. It is 
clearly informed more by interior psycho- 
logical insecurity than external strategy. 
The Communist movement in Australia, 
though small, is active in many trades 
unions and World Peace Council projects. 
It charges that the irrepressible expanding 
capitalism of the moment and the Roman 
Catholic Church together are going to turn 
Australia into a monopoly-capitalist or a 
fascist state if the people don’t watch out. 


The capitalist press on the other hand 
prints plenty of material on the Chinese 
communes and the fate which awaits those 
who tinker with laissez-faire. The Roman 
Church declares itself dedicated to the 
sacred task of expunging godless Commu- 
nism from the land—even to the extent of 
giving its blessing to the breakaway anti- 
Communist “Democratic Labour Party,” 
and the children at its proliferating primary 
and grammar schools talk of the Catholic 
Australia of the future, 


There is no movement equivalent to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, but 
there is a Federal Council of Pacifist 
Societies which hopes to be sending dele- 
gates to the War Resisters’ International 
conference in India this year. 


THE LOGIC OF 


CND’s 


CASE 


Anthony Weaver * reviews 


Flowing Tide, by Mervyn Jones, 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 6d. 


HIS lucid 12-page pamphlet is one of a series ostensibly designed to “ deal 
with the issues involved in nuclear disarmament.” The author writes in full 
possession of facts and states them clearly as part of a concise and well-reasoned 


argument. 


The case presented for Britain renounc- 
ing the manufacture of the Bomb and in- 
sisting on the dismantling of American 
bases would seem to be unanswerable, and 
is particularly pertinent after the Brize 
Norton RB-47 affair. 


Mervyn Jones has shown conclusively 
that British-based nuclear weapons, by 
whomever controlled, not only make the 
country into a target, but one of a size in 
which wellnigh the entire population 
could be exterminated once the weapons 
were used. This is a geographical fact of 
difference between Britain on the one hand 
and USA or USSR on the other. 


Let the pamphlet speak for itself : 


“Of course, everybody barring lunatics 
hopes the Bomb won’t be used; but 
unless we are prepared to use it in 
certain undesirable circumstances, it 
clearly has no point at all... 


“The first thing to be said about the 
theory of the deterrent—the theory 
that the threat of the Bomb will deter 
Russia from aggression—is that it is 
not enough for it to work more often 
than not. To be valid it must work 
every time; one failure and we are 
landed with a stark choice between 
impotent retreat and national suicide. 


x 


“Another major defect of the theory is 
that times have changed, but the theory 
has not. It was never wholly proven 
that Russia was planning armed aggres- 
sion, and the Communist challenge has 
always presented itself in various ways: 
military might, economic competition, 
propaganda, political manoeuvre. To 
put it mildly Khrushchev’s Russia re- 
lies on the last three of these weapons 
more than did Stalin’s; and they are 
weapons which the Bomb can nejther 
defeat nor deter... 


“ 


Yet, whether restrained by conscience, 
the protests of her allies, or fear of all- 
out war, America did not use the atom 
bomb in Korea, in Indo-China, or in 
any of the repeated crises that were 


FTAA TTL Troon TTLMLLITT ARG ELALL TT Loa TUM TT eRLLD LLL coduad TLL cana ech ARQLL EMR CRO RE 


Song for a nuclear scientist 


Based on the Major-General’s song in The Pirates of Penzance. 


I am the very model of an atom-age monstrosity 

I’m so highly trained in technics that I’ve lost all curiosity 

For philosophy or literature or knowledge of humanities, 
And all I really know about is atom-age inanities. 

In matters scientific I’ve terrific virtuosity, 

About all questions nuclear | can slake your curiosity: 

I can tell you all the facts about material that’s fissionable 
That is used for making weapons of a kind that’s not permissionable 
Though my notions of the world are of unusual aridity, 
And my general conversation is the acme of stupidity, 

My abilities are suited to the present day’s atomic rage 

And J find my little niche in our peculiar atom bombic age. 


* 


If 1 had had a bit of fellow-feeling for humanity, 

I might perhaps get rid of my own feelings of satanity, 

But Id watch the world’s destruction in an ecstacy of merriment; 
To me it’s nothing more than a delectable experiment. 


To see a three-legged baby (cause: 


experiments atomical) 


To me would only be a happening risible and comical; 
To roast by radiation men and children, babies, women too 
For me would only justify the scientific point of view. 
Of humanity of course I’m not a very worthy specimen, 
Indeed I’m just a poor little scientific messy man. 

In fact so long as I receive my handsome weekly salarv, 

My portrait you can add to rows of criminals in a gallery. 


KENNETH BELL. 


invariably ascribed to’ Communist 
aggression. Quite different methods, 
such as the Berlin airlift, proved more 
useful in countering Russian moves, . . 


“As for the balance of terror, if Russia 
and America really believed in it they 
would stop making nuclear weapons, 
of which they have quite enough for 
terror purposes. Yet the arms race 
goes on.” 


The pamphlet is precisely directed to 
Members of Parliament, All of them 
should be challenged to stand up to each 
part of the logic of this case—they should 
be made to show how the present policy 
can be anything but suicidal. We should 
apply the same treatment to any of our 
friends who still believe that Britain should 
have its Bomb. 


* 


Mervyn Jones has done a great service 
in providing the arguments in such a telling 
form, and he cannot be blamed for not 
dealing with every issue involved within so 
short a compass, 


For the Campaign itself, however, the 
pamphlet breaks no new ground. Though 
at one point, on page 10, it is stated that 
“to oppose nuclear weapons is to oppose 
war itself,” it is curiously incongruous to be 
told that Aldermaston III represents “an 
upsurge of the spirit of the British people 
on a scale that recalls our finest hour in 
1940.” Some present supporters of the 
Campaign then faced Tribunals in Oppo- 
sition to war that was supposed to make 
an end of militarism—and 20 years later 
that objective is further away still. How 
can we possibly link the outworn methods 
of fighter pilots to the imaginative efforts 
of recontiliation that are required ? 


Similarly, it is false sentiment to resur- 
rect the words of Pitt that through our 
“exertions” we can set the world an 
“example” which will lead through talks 
and conferences, at the UN, by political 
Initiatives of every kind to the foundations 
Ot a secure peace (page 11). 


x 


War has not come into being by itself 
and will not be eliminated by itself. This 
involves a recasting of assumptions and 
habits of thought. “ AIl men desire peace,” 
quoted Aldous Huxley in ENDs AND MEANS 
“but very few desire those things which 
make for peace.” 


Within the Campaign it is beginning to 
be realised that the next political step, after 
the first one, nearly taken, and which 
Mervyn Jones so well describes, will be to 
withdraw from NATO. (Yet the author en- 
visages Britain remaining a member of a 
non-nuclear NATO which has become “a 
genuine defensive grouping ” !—p. 11) 


It is also realised that a new conception 
of internationalism is required, for future 
world co-operation, which supersedes 


nationalist loyalties and forms of admin- 
istration. 


It is much to be hoped that Mervyn 
Jones will render further service by ex- 
pounding what are the pre-requisites for a 
world without war, and detailing methods 
to attain it, such ag direct industrial action, 
which we should consider, in addition to 
exclusively political ones. 


*Anthony Weaver is a lecturer in educa 
tion and Chairman of the Direct Action 
Committee Against Nuclear War, He is the 
author of THEY STEAL FoR Love—an ex- 
periment in education and psychiatry with 
children and parents, 
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The lesson of the Congo 


By ALLEN SKINNER 


Allen Skinner is Associate Editor—and a former Editor—of Peace News. At 

the beginning of this year he celebrated his seventieth birthday in Brixton prison 

where he was serving a two months’ sentence as a member of the Direct Action 

Committee Against Nuclear War. In World War I he was jailed for a year 
as a@ conscientious objector. 


"THE terrible events that have occurred in the Congo since independence was 
conceded by the Belgian Government at midnight on June 30 have natur- 


ally been cited by Dr. Verwoerd and his Government. The events 


«“ 


justify ” 


their resolve to treat Africans of a different colour from themselves as some- 


thing less than human. 


The Portuguese Government in its con- 
trol over Angola, which provides with the 
Congo the dwelling place for the Bakongo 
people, is also drawing the same kind of 
conclusion. 


The press of Rhodesia has found in these 
events reason for congratulating Sir Roy 
Welensky’s Government that it has moved 
so slowly in improving the status of its 
Black subjects, and the Belgian Government 
is blamed because, it is claimed, “ the Bel- 
gians stand before the world today con- 
demned in failing in their duty to the 
Congo State and failing to protect their 
own. kind,” while M. Lumumba and _ his 
régime are scornfully characterised as being 
stripped of their pretence of being able to 
govern. 


It is precisely on this last-mentioned 
charge that the Belgian Government has 
really earned condemnation. When King 
Baudouin on the eve of independence made 
his dreadfully complacent and patronising 
speech to the Congolese in Leopoldville, 
and spoke of the firm courage and _per- 
severance with which Belgium had led the 
Congo to independence, those who had 
prepared his speech for him were covering 
up the major crime that Belgium has com- 
mitted against the Congolese people. For 
Belgium has not led the people of the 
Congo to independence; on the contrary, it 
has governed them on the assumption that 
the question of independence would never 
arise. 


MUTINY 


The principle on which it has worked has 
been that the Congolese should have no 
rights at all in the handling of matters of 
government and administration, but that 
their material conditions, and their educa- 
tional advance within limits, should be im- 
proved under a paternalistic Belgian con- 
trol which should concede nothing in the 
way of democratic practice. 


These “ improved ” conditions could only 
be so described in comparison with other 
African areas-——the average income per head 
of the 13,000,000 Congolese population was 
£15 per annum and the proportion given 
elementary education was 40 per cent. 
Nevertheless, this record, poor as it is, com- 
pares favourably with the rest of Africa. 
But the other half of the Belgian policy 
meant that Africans were excluded from 
any possibility of acquainting themselves 
with the elements of the business of gov- 
ernment. 


Significantly, the first step leading to the 
present situation was a mutiny by the native 
army because the new Government felt that 
it was still impossible to permit the Congo- 
lese to advance into the commissioned 
ranks, and the army controls had therefore 
to continue to be operated through Euro- 


peans. 


Before December, 1957, no native of the 
Belgian Congo had ever participated in an 
election. In that month the inhabitants of 
Leopoldville were permitted to vote for 
municipal councils in the 12 communes into 
which the area is divided. The councils 
were, of course, to have no genuine power 
and were to be kept firmly in leading- 
strings under the Governor-General. 


Some 47,000 out of a total population 
of 350,000 were eligible and of these more 
than 85 per cent voted, so it will be seen 


that there was no lack of eagerness on the 
part of the Congolese. Their proportion 
was in fact considerably better than that of 
the Whites, who doubtless had a sounder 
appreciation of the little real importance 
that attached to the elections. 


The Congolese people, however, like the 


ments may be contemplating allowing a 
subject people to govern itself, but it is 
very obviously justified in relation to the 
Belgian attitude. The steps that were then 
taken provide a fantastic study in increas- 
ing panic and precipitation. 


At first it was proposed that there should 
be movement forward in rapid stages 
whereby there should be, first, the election 
of municipal councils by the end of 1959, 
to be followed by the election of provincial 
councils by the end of this year. Later in 
the year the plan was speeded up, and it 
was proposed that there should be a central 
government for the Belgian Congo by 
September of this year in preparation for 
the Congolese to have the opportunity to 
choose independence by September, 1964. 


Then at a round-table conference of Bel- 
gian and Congolese representatives held in 
Brussels in January and February of this 


Identity check for this Congolese when Belgian paratroops tock over 
Leopoldville ai field on July 15 


In the Leopoldville riots of 1959 “‘no Europeans were killed because of the 
courage of Africans.” 


rest of the African people, were becoming 
more and more aware of the “wind of 
change” that was blowing over their con- 
tinent. All round them, particularly in the 
French African territories, they were to 
hear of the advances to independence that 
were being made. 


The adjacent territory of the Middle 
Congo that had been controlled by the 
French was to become a republic within 
the French Community, and in furtherance 
of its newly acquired independence was 
making soundings for a possible transfer 
of the common powers exercised through 
the Community to a new grouping in a 
Union of Central African Republics, And, 
of course, there was the continuing news of 
the struggle of the Algerian people for the 
achievement of their independence. 


PANIC 


Then during 1957-58 there was a heavy 
fall in world copper prices, which led both 
to extensive unemployment in the Congo 
and a fall in the revenue. The year 1959 
was to show the first deficit—of more than 
£17,000,000—since the area became a Bel- 
gian colony. The conditions of economic 
distress led to riots in January, 1959, in 
Leopoldville. There were 49 Africans killed 
and an equal number of Europeans were 
injured. The number of Africans injured 
was 241. It is worth recalling that it was 
reported that no Europeans were killed be- 
cause of the courage of certain Africans 
who risked their lives to save them. 


It was at this stage that the Belgians 
decided to get out. The word “scuttle” is 
a favourite one with settlers whose Govern- 


year it was decided that there should be 
full independence for the Congo by June 
30. The actual constitution upon which the 
new Government was to operate was 
decided upon only a week or two before 
it was due to begin its work. 


It will be seen how preposterous was 
this schedule of advance, and it must of 
course be recognised that this vertiginous 
tush to independence was developed under 
the pressure of the Congolese political par- 
ties. During the agitational turmoil the 
Minister for the Congo, M. Van Hemel- 
ryck, resigned his office because the claim 
for independence was not being dealt with 
expeditiously enough. He made the com- 
ment that 


“the population had been waiting too 
long for the Belgian Government to 
decide on its future policy in Africa. 
This could and should have been defined 
earlier, We have introduced the political 
virus into the Congo without having a 
clear idea on the institutions to be set 
up or on the possibility of giving the 
élite a political training.” 


In a report of a Parliamentary Mission 
of Enquiry one of the factors to which was 
attributed the impatience of the African 
population was “the scorn of the average 
White settler for the Blacks.” 


The lesson that is to be drawn from the 
present disastrous happenings is quite 
different from those propounded by the 
Welensky and Verwoerd Governments. 
The African peoples have been able to see 
ihat independence has hitherto been granted 
only as a consequence of rebellious pres- 
sures. When the external government that 
has been controlling their lives shows signs 


of yielding, this has had to be taken as a 
signal to increase the pressure. Most of the 
native populations of Africa have seen pass 
decade after decade in which there has been 
talk of a progress to independence with a 
complete absence of any assurance that 
there would be any reality of intention in 
this talk—unless they could put it there by 
their own pressures. 


They never feel that they are in a posi- 
tion to delay while they can achieve the 
necessary qualifications for government and 
administration. They feel they have to 
reach out for their independence the 
moment those who have hitherto been with- 
holding it seem to be prepared to concede 
it; otherwise they expect to be duped. 


The right answer to this problem has 
been set forth, I believe, by the British 
pacifist movement. In its statement in 
which it sets out its conclusions as to the 
consequences of a policy of disarmament 
(Unarmed*) the Standing Joint Committee 
of Pacifist Organisations urged that the oft- 
used phrase “racial partnership” shall be 
given a new significance by being specific- 
ally related to preparation for a policy of 
democratic independence. When it is used 
in the sense in which the European settlers 
use it this term “racial partnership” is 
merely a cover for a form of continued 
White domination and every African leader 
knows this. It means that some millions of 
Black Africans shall accept an equal part- 
nership with some thousands of Europeans 
settled in Africa, and they naturally scorn 
this as an evasion of their aspirations to 
democratic self-government. 


PARTNERSHIP 


It did not need the present disaster in the 
Congo to teach the political leadership of 
the Africans that, because they have 
hitherto had no opportunity of learning to 
govern in practice, they start on their ad- 
venture of independence under great dis- 
abilities. Their dilemma lies in the fact that 
their struggle for self-government could not 
at the same time be a training for govern- 
ment. 


If the colonial government were to offer 
co-operation on the basis of racial partner- 
ship in the sense mentioned above, but 
controlled by the fact that it was to be 
focused upon a fixed date for independence 
to be decided upon at the outset in con- 
sultation with the representatives of the 
African people, after which there should be 
an unqualified withdrawal from control by 
the colonial Power, there would be every 
advantage to the native peoples in its 
acceptance, and it could provide a hopeful 
basis for future relationships between the 
two peoples. 


This would be a promise in a quite 
different category from the past vague pro- 
nouncements regarding independence in 
some indefinite future—which have so far 
been aljl that has been offered to the 
Africans. 


* Is. Standing Joint Pacifist Committee, 
obtainable from Peace News. 
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H-bomb bases 
in Cyprus? 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


GUSPICIONS that the British Gov- 

ernment intends to use its military 
areas in Cyprus as hydrogen bomb 
bases have been considerably increased 
by statements in the House of 
Commons, 


1257 July 29. 1960 6d. 


On the second reading of the Cyprus 
Bill on July 14 Emrys Hughes, MP, asked 
the Colonial Secretary to “tell us exactly 
what is the purpose of the bases.” He got 
the usual reply: “One does not go into 
details of what are the precise purpose of 


DIRECT ACTION AT RAF 
H-BASE 


Attempt to reclaim land 


By IAN DIXON 


AT 1 p.m. tomorrow (Saturday) supporters of the Northern Direct Action 

Committee Against Nuclear War will attempt non-violently to enter the 
RAF H-bomber base at Finningley, near Doncaster, Yorks, in order to re- 
claim symbolically the land for peaceful purposes. If the police prevent entry 
they will squat at the entrance in an attempt to prevent the work on the base 


being continued, 


This action will be the climax to an in- 
tensive field work campaign in which nearly 
100,000 leaflets have been distributed from 
door to door in the area. Support has been 
expressed for the project by trade union, 
church and political groups and individuals 
(as reported in Peace News last week). 


A supporting march has been organised 
by the Yorkshire Region of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. 


On Sunday two demonstrators entered 
the RAF married quarters on Air Ministry 
property. They were asked to leave and 
politely put their point of view concerning 


the bases, but we are satisfied that these 
bases are adequate to the military require- 
ments. . .” 


Five days later, when the Bill was con- 
sidered in Committee, Emrys Hughes 
moved an amendment concerning the 
sovereign base areas that there should be 
no right to use nuclear weapons from 
Cyprus without agreement with the Cyprus 
Republic authorities. 


He said that he was asking for Cyprus 
exactly the same kind of agreement that 
Mr. Macmillan had been trying to nego- 
tiate for Britain. 


For the Government Mr. Julian Amery, 
the Colonial Under Secretary, replied: “ Of 
course it is plain that in the sovereign base 
areas we shall be deploying units of the 
Royal Air Force and the Army in an age 
when nuclear weapons are becoming in- 
creasingly the decisive weapons of the 
Armed Forces. Until effective provisions 
for general disarmament have been made, 
if ever they are, I can see no ground for 
limiting our freedom of action. . .” 


The amendment was negatived. 


In the same debate Sydney Silverman 
replied to remarks about terrorism from 
Major Henry Legge-Bourke. “If the free- 
dom of our country,” he replied, “ were 
dominated by some colonial or imperialist 
power by force, he (the Major) would be 
the first to join the underground resistance 
movement, would he not? He would 
object very much to being called a terrorist 
if he did. . .” 


The Cyprus Bill has now gone through 
all stages in Parliament with the second 
reading in the Lords last Monday. 
———————————————————E 
Published by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., 


London, N.1, and printed in Gt. Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, London, N.4. 


Security forces versus terrorism ? 
Or popular resistance movement 


versus foreign oppressors? This 
was Nicosia, 1958, as civilians 
confronted British troops. 


the right of freedom of communication to 
all citizens. Their request to be allowed to 
continue was refused and one of the 
leafleters, Ron Taylor, shoe salesman from 
Leeds, was escorted from the site by RAF 
police. 


The other leafleter, Bill Fitzgibbon, a 25- 
year-old teacher from Ohio, USA, went 
limp and was dragged about twenty yards 
by his ankles. He was then carried and 
deposited on the public highway outside the 
base. His back was badly grazed and 
lacerated, but after hospital treatment he 
was discharged. Both leafleters were photo- 
graphed by RAF police. 


Question in Parliament 


John Cartwright, a member of the 
Northern Direct Action Committee, told 
Peace News on Tuesday that local political 
parties were allowed to canvass on Air 
Ministry property. He also believed that 
Moral Re-Armament pamphlets and com- 
mercial leaflets had been distributed to the 
married quarters. 


A question tabled in the House of 
Commons on Monday by Frank Allaun, 
MP, concerning the treatment of the 
leafleters was to be answered by the Secre- 
tary of State for Air on Wednesday, after 
which leafleters were to consider returning 
to the married quarters to continue 
leafleting. 


On Tuesday a round-the-clock vigil was 
started at the base entrance with the help 
of the Sheffield Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. As Peace News went to 
press it was announced that poster parades 
would take place in Doncaster each day till 
the final demonstration, despite the state- 
ment from the Doncaster City Police to the 
effect that there was nobody in executive 
authority to give them permission. 


In a final appeal for volunteers on July 
20, Mary Ringsleben, secretary of the 
Northern Direct Action Committee, said: 


“If every supporter of direct action joined 
us in our peaceful demonstration both the 
base and the Campaign would be trans- 
formed.” 


In the same release the London-based 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War stated: 


“In view of the increasing international 
tension, and the urgency of proving that the 
nuclear disarmament movement im this 
country is serious in its intentions, we 
would like to endorse strongly the Northern 
Direct Action Committee’s plea for further 
volunteers. The Foulness demonstration 
showed the sincerity and seriousness of a 
few. Let Finningley show the seriousness 
of many and prove that the campaign is a 
force to be reckoned with by the politicians 
of both political parties.” 


In a letter to the Chief Constables of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and the City of 
Doncaster the Northern Committee stressed 
that all those taking part in the demonstra- 
tion will be pledged to non-violence. 


A briefing meeting for demonstrators 
takes place tonight (Friday) at 7.30 p.m. at 
32 Windsor Rd., Doncaster, where accom- 
modation for participants will be provided. 
Further details are available from Teresa 
Stewart (Doncaster 3081). 


The supporting march will assemble at 
Finningley Camp gates at 12.30 p.m. to- 
morrow (Saturday) and march to Doncaster 
where a public meeting will be held at 5.45 
p.m. in the Fourth Enclosure of the race- 
course. Transport will be available in 
Waterdale, Doncaster, between 11.30 a.m. 
and 12.15 p.m. to take marchers to Fin- 
ningley Camp. 


Hiroshima Day 


NEAT week there will be a special twelve- 
page edition of Peace News, Order 
extra copies now for sale at your local 
meetings and to your friends, The more 
sales the more we can afford to produce 
a bigger and better paper to further the 
anti-war struggle, 
To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1. 


Please send me ............ doz. copies of the 
issue of Aug. 5 at 5s. a doz, sale or 
return. 


No unemployment after disarmament 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


HALF of Britain believes that people 

now working on armaments could 
find suitable alternative work in the 
event of disarmament. Thirty-two per 
cent thinks that disarmament would 
cause unemployment and 18 per cent 
“don’t know.” 


This was revealed in a recent Gallup Poll 
investigation of public opinion on the sub- 
ject, suggested by the National Peace 
Council. 


Labour and Liberal voters, the survey 
shows, are distinctly more inclined to think 
disarmament would cause unemployment 
than are Conservative voters, 


A high proportion—45 per cent—of those 
who believe disarmament will cause unem- 
ployment also disapprove of trying to work 
out a programme of complete disarmament. 
“Tt may be reasonable,” says the National 
Peace Council, “to infer that at least part 
of their disapproval is based on their view 
that unemployment will result.” 


The NPC believes that investigations and 
plans are needed to prepare the way for 
disarmament, It says, however, that the 
present view of the British Government is 


—say 50 per cent 


that such a study is unnecessary, as in a 
phased disarmament plan the country 
should be able to take up the slack in the 
economy as it goes along. 


The NPC replies that “this ad hoc 
approach will not help us to change the 
minds of those who are at present opposed 
to disarmament on economic grounds.” 
The Council is therefore trying to arrange 
for a study to be undertaken privately. 
“Such a study will help to gain supporters 
for disarmament, emphasise the need for a 
full governmental enquiry, and show how 
much we can help the under-developed 
nations as a result of our disarmament.” 


The two questions asked in the Gallop 
Poll investigation were: 

Do you think that disarmament would 
cause unemployment or could those now 
working on armaments find suitable alter- 
native work 2? 


and secondly 


Would you approve or disapprove if 
the West were to agree to try to work 
out a@ programme for complete disarma- 
ment of both nuclear and conventional 
weapons with an international inspection 
system to ensure that all countries com- 
plied with the programme ? 

The results are given below : 


; Attitude to 
All figures are Voting 1959 Disarmament 
percentages | * Dis Don't 
| All Cons. Lab. Lib. Rest | prove approve know 
Would cause un- 
employment | 32 29 38s 441 27 30 45 35 
Alternative work 50 55 46 48 48 57 38 30 
Don’t know 18 | 16 16 11 25 13 17 35 


Next week in PN: Janet Blackman on the economic consequences of disarmament. 
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